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OLD FAITHFUL 


SEE AMERICA FIRST 
By Guy Morrison WALKER, LL.B. 
from The Good-Housekeeping Magazine, by permtssion. 


Going abroad are you? Well, I congratulate you! You will 
enjoy it; yet, I imagine you will be somewhat disappointed 
with what you see. The European landscape will seem small 
and artificial in comparison with our own country. In contrast 
with our magnificent rivers, the Rhine will seem like a rivulet, 
and its castled hills are dwarfed by the sentinel rocks of the 
Hudson. 

The Thames and the Seine are about as large as the nameless 
creeks that wander across almost every county in America, 
while the waters of the blue Danube could be poured into the 
boiling flood of the Mississippi without changing its colors a 
single shade. 

What! Have you never seen the Mississippi? Then post- 
pone your trip abroad and see your own country first, for one 
of. the most awe-inspiring sights in Nature, greater even than 
the roaring falls of Niagara, is to watch the silent, magestic and 
resistless sweep of the Mississippi at its flood. 

To a person who has never beheld one before, a snow-capped 
mountain, with its head rising above the clouds, seems the most 
wonderful sight in the world, and consequently many travelers 
not only waste precious time gazing with awe upon compara- 
tively commonplace sights, but also make themselves ridicu- 
lous by their extravagant comment thereupon. Now, the chief 
pleasure in travel is derived from seeing things from the proper 
perspective and in having a broad basis for comparison. 

And so you will make a great mistake if you go abroad with- 
out seeing America first, for what has the world with which to 
match our Yellowstone Park, with its wondrous geysers gushing 
from fountains of strange and grotesque shape, carved with 
Nature’s own hand, or the towering cliffs of Yosemite, veiled 
with the mists of falling rivers and guarding within their lofty 
ramparts our giant trees, that stand the oldest of living things 
upon the earth to-day. 

The Alps are beautiful, but they are no more accessible than 
the Canadian Rockies, which in rugged splendor and exquisite 
beauty surpass anything that Switzerland has to offer. If all 
the glaciers of Switzerland were packed into one they would not 
equal that great mass of ice which pours down the valley of the 
Illecillewaet, nor that other immense glacier which hangs over 
the head of the Yoho Valley. No Alpine lake can match the 
gemlike setting of Emerald Lake or the sparkling frame of Louise, 
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VIEW OF THE SOUTH PART OF UPPER GEYSER BASIN FROM WYLIE CAMP 


nor can Como or Maggiore equal the magnificent wildness of 
Pen d’Oreille and Coeur d’Alene in northern Idaho, whose 
crystal waters fill the great valleys between mountain ranges, 
and whose islands are other mountains that have just managed 
to hold their rugged peaks above the flood, while the cloud-hung 
cliffs along the Kootenai and Arrow lakes are unsurpassed. 


The trip from Vancouver to Tacoma, dodging the islands in 
the Gulf of Georgia, through the straits beneath the snow- 
capped range of the Olympic Mountains and down into Puget 
Sound, with the white cone of Mt. Baker standing like a watch- 
ing sentinel for the continent, can only be compared to the trip 
through the Inland Sea of Japan, which it surpasses in every 


respect, and not the least in the magnificent panorama with 
which it ends. * * * 


Most high mountains are viewed, of necessity, from places 
themselves of considerable altitude; for instance, Pike’s Peak, 
which is of almost the same height as Mt. Rainier, is best seen 
from Colorado Springs, itself at an elevation of about six thou- 
sand feet. But the view of Mt. Rainier is remarkable not only 
for the great mass of the mountain, but for the fact that you see 
it from the level of the sea and it rises almost from the ocean’s 
edge to the great elevation of 15,000 feet. Then, too, most 
other great mountains rise out of ranges with other peaks near 
by, approximating them in height, while Mt. Rainier stands 
solitary and alone, without a rival near, with a bulk so great 
that one can almost believe that all the Alpine peaks would 
have to be rolled into one to equal it. * * #* 
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For beauty of location and picturesque surroundings no cities 
of the world can match those of our own country. Seattle, 
with its piers in the deep waters of the Pacific, rises over the 
fern-crowned hills to the picturesque shores of that great fresh- 
water lake which lies behind, and along which are the city’s 
parks and pleasure resorts and its most beautiful homes. West- 
ward across the sound stand the cloud-wrapped Olympics, while 
east, behind the lakes, rise the forest-clad slopes of the Cascades. 
North and south the great sentinel mountains, Baker and 
Rainier, tower 15,000 feet above the city. 


A ride more inspiring than that from Seattle to Portland can 
hardly be imagined. Southward you go through the great 
forests of cedar and fir, the fragrance of whose balsam fills the 
air; beneath the snowy glory of Mts. Rainier and Saint Vincent, 
along the banks of the majestic Columbia, and up the pictur- 
esque Willamette to Portland. The city stretches from the 
river's edge up through the narrow valley to the summit of the 
terraced hills to the west, while east, beyond the valley, towers 
the ice-crowned summit of Mt. Hood. 


San Francisco is rising phoenix-like from its own ashes on 
the hills that lie within that Golden Gate, through which is 
pouring the trade of the Orient. 


There are Denver and Detroit and several other cities, but it 
would take too long to describe them all, besides you are probably 
longing for vineyards and citron groves and cloudless skies. If 
so you can enjoy them all in southern California with all the 
conveniences and comforts of our civilization, with none of the 
inconveniences and discomforts of Italy. The shores of the 
Mediterranean are more than matched by those of Santa Cruz, 
Monterey, and Santa 
Barbara, while the 
Riviera has no beauties 
that excel Playa del 
Rey, Catalina and 
Coronado. 


Returning east you 
may come past the 
Salton Sink, a new in- 
land sea, whose rising 
waters are remaking 
the climate of a terri- 
tory as large as the 
German Empire. 

What can you hope as a 
to see abroad to THE CURIOUS FISHING CONE 
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compare to the Grand Cafion 
with its wondrous deeps, its 
deceiving distances, its painted 
rocks: ites=brilliamiia tiie 
mosaics, and its remains of 
cliff dwellers so well preserved, 
though their builders were con- 
temporaneous with the lake 
dwellers of Switzerland. 

If you long to study social 
problems, stop in Utah, beside 
the Great Salt Lake, a single 
arm of which would encompass 
She = the Dead Sea, and there, beside 

LONE-STAR GEYSER CONE a modern Jordan, study the 
remarkable industrial system 

of the Mormon church. Here, under the guise of a new religion, 
the most extensive socialistic experiment of history has been tried. 

Still eastward through the deserts you can see everywhere 
the wonders of irrigation and can see how our tireless race is 
working out the reclamation of the desert by wresting moisture 
from a cloudless sky and richness from sunbaked sands. * * * 

When you have seen all this and realized something of its 
meaning, then you will be prepared to travel and to view life 
in other countries with understanding. 

Do you realize what a land of magnificent distances our 
country is? From London to Constantinople is about as far as 
from New York to Kansas City, yet there are only five trains 
a week between them. From London to the coast, across the 
English channel, through Belgium, through Germany, up the 
Rhine, through Switzerland, over the Alps, down through Lom- 
bardy, and lengthwise through Italy to Rome, is only about the 
same distance as it is from New York to Chicago, though even 
now it takes twice as long to make the trip. * * * 

The one thing we lack in this country is ruins, and these we 
are rapidly making. After all, what you want to visit Europe 
for is to see its art treasures and its historical places and monu- 
ments, and having seen in your own country so much of Nature 
that surpasses anything that you will find in Europe, you will 
have your attention less distracted, by the mere landscape and 
scenery, from those other things which will make a trip abroad 
worth while. 








SRA 








Yellowstone National Park was set apart by act of Congress 
March 1, 1872. Its area is 3,848 square miles. 
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YELLOWSTONE AND THE TEACHER 


Have you seen the gushing geysers of Iceland and Thibet, 
the mud pots of Java, the multi-colored hot springs of New 
Zealand or the lakes of Switzerland and the Canadian Rockies? 
Have you seen the waterfalls of the Yosemite and the Zambezi, 
the glass cliffs of Italy, the petrified trees of Arizona, the snow- 
crowned Alps or the Grand Cafion of the Colorado River? 
Perhaps not. Very few are the fortunate world-travelers who 
have gazed upon all this varied and widely separated scenery. 
A pursuit of these treasures would take one from the Arctic circle 
to darkest equatorial Africa, from the highlands of Asia to the 
Sierras of California, and entail an expenditure of time and money 
that places it beyond even the hope of any but the wealthy and 
leisure class. ) 

Now be it known that there exists at the very top of the 
North American continent, high up in the Rocky Mountains, 
a region whose limits encompass natural wonders like those 
enumerated above—an epitome, in short, of them all. This 
region is the Yellowstone National Park. Here Nature exhibits, 
as in a great museum, collections of her rarest handiwork— 
mud pots, geysers, hot-spring terraces, mountain lakes, cata- 
racts, cliffs, petrifactions, lofty peaks and mighty cafions. Even 
one of its multitudinous attractions would make a town in the 
Mississippi Valley world-famous. And Yellowstone is more than - 
a vast scenic sanctuary. It is the largest big-game preserve in 
the world. Elk, deer, antelope, big horn and the American bison 
live in their natural state and divide attention even with the 
great spouting geysers. Truly this is the ‘‘Wonderland”’ of all 
the world. 

And be it further known that Yellowstone can only be visited 
successfully during the summer months—from the middle of 
June until the middle of September. It is significant that the 
calendar limits of its accessibility coincide almost exactly with 
the limits of the teacher’s summer vacation period. When the 
teacher is engrossed in the arduous duties of the class-room, 
Nature covers ‘‘Wonderland”’ with a mantel of snow and ice; 
when the teacher is free to travel, Nature lifts the covering and 
exposes a pine-embowered, verdure-clad fairyland. 

The teacher’s vacation trips should be at once recreative, 
pleasure-giving and educative. Life close to Nature in cozy 
tent-cottages, association that fosters jollity and cheeriness and 
the exhilaration of sight-seeing will bring the teacher nightly to 
resting beds where sleep is real; and each morning will usher in 
a day of cumulative wonder and delight. Surely Yellowstone is 
the teacher’s ideal vacation trip. 
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“BEARS” 


Yarns by the ‘‘Man on the Box’’ 


The coach was bowling over the 
smooth Park highway toward the 
geyser basins. Lodge pole pine of 
rare symmetry raised their col- 
umnar trunks to prodigious heights, 
giving the scene the general aspect 
of a narrow roadway at the bottom 
of a sombre green cafion. It was 
‘Sleepy Hollow’’—a sylvan inter- 
lude between Gibbon Falls and the 
Fountain geysers. 

The occupants of the coach were 
twelve: the driver—a “‘savage”’ in 
the vernacular of the region—and 
eleven passengers, known locally by 
the same token as “dudes.” 

There was a monotonous lull in 
ati the erstwhile hum of conversational 
THE DRIVER chatter. 

“You'll see your first bears to- 
night” said the Driver, turning to the Thoughtful One who 
sat beside him. (And be it here said that women consider a 
seat beside the Driver as one of their inalienable rights.) 

‘Bears! How splendid,” said the voice beside him, encour- 
agingly. 

‘Now say, is it ‘bears’ or ‘bear’ in the plural?” interposed 
the Wise One. 

“Singular ‘bear,’ plural ‘bears,’ ’’ said the Teacher with an 
air of finality. 

“Not so”’ replied the Wise One with mock gravity. ‘‘One bear, 
two bear, three bear, FOR-BEAR. Now doesn’t that prove it?’’ 

There was silence and somebody scored one for the Wise One. 

‘‘ Driver, please tell us about the bears’”’ spoke up the Retired 
Farmer’s Wife, from the rear seat beside her husband. 

“Yes, are they dangerous?”’ added the Teacher. 

‘Not the least bit if you keep a reasonable distance away” 
replied the Driver. ‘In fact, the bears are the most friendly 
critters I know. But you must not go between an old she-bear 
and her cubs. I remember onst a Smart Tourist, with the 
hero-fever, tried to pick up a little cub to carry over to some 
ladies, and the old she-bear was down on him like a torrent and 
gave him a cuff that made all his Carnegie-Hero-Medal feeling 
disappear in a shower of stars. 
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‘Was he hurt?” asked the Wise 
One. ? 

“He roared like a geyser, but 
the only things missing about him 
was his stick pin and his RIGHT EAR. 
The old bear had taken ’em for 
souvenirs.” 

“Horrible!”” exclaimed’ the 
Thoughtful One. 

“Served him right” said the 
Merchant from the middle seat. 

The Retired Farmer led the 
others in affirmation, and the Eng- 
lish Traveler, heretofore engrossed 
in his Baedeker, became very much 
interested. 

“‘Yes’’ said the Driver. “If you 
let the bears alone they’ll let you 
alone. And grateful! Why onst a 
big grizzly bear used to come down 
to the garbage pile back of the 
Lake Camp every night for her THE CUB WANTS DINNER 
supper. Well, one night she did not 
come and the next night she came down with her head swelled 
big uz a barrel and tears in her eyes big uz walnuts. ‘Been 
fighten’ said the soldier-guard, who can explain EVERYTHING. 
‘Fighting nothing,’ says a dentist in the party, ‘that bear's got 
the toothache.’ And he went right out, introduced himself, 
presented his card, patted the old bear on the head, pulled out 
his forceps and yanked out her tooth in the twinkling of an eye.”’ 

‘““And was the beast grateful—what?”’ asked the English 
Traveler. 

“Grateful! Why man, that bear follered the dentist all 
around the Park like a dog, even follered him to the Gateway 
and stood sorrowfully on all-fours, watching the dentist as he 
boarded the train for home.’’ 

‘““Most extraordinary story, I say, what?” exclaimed the 
English Tourist, consigning his Baedeker for the time to the 
depths of his green bag. 

‘Why did the bear stop at the Gateway?’’ asked the Wise 
One encouragingly. 

“Instinct was stronger than Gratitood’’ was the reply. 
You see all the game knows that they are protected by law as 
long as they stay in the Park and you couldn’t hoist one of ’em 
over the deadline with a derrick. In the shooting season the 
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deer go down and play tag near the boundary line just to tease 
the hunters on the outside. 

‘‘What became of that big grizzly?” insisted the Wise One. 

‘‘Oh, let me see, did she? Yes, she became a member of the 
‘Gallopin’ Six’ and shared their sad fate’’ was the reminiscent 
reply. 

The English Traveler opened his notebook and the Driver, 
touching up his off leader, continued: 


“It was in 1907 that them bears first became famous—six 
big grizzlies, all the same size and always together. We called 
"em the ‘Gallopin’ Six.” One night you would see them at 
Cafion Camp—the next night at Lake Camp, sixteen miles 
away, and then they’ud suddenly show up at the Geysers. 
Nobody could tell wHy they traveled til a college profisser from 
Yarvard University or Keely Institute or somewheres back east 
discovered that them bears was mineral water fiends. You 
know there are hundreds of mineral springs here and the ‘Gal- 
lopin’ Six’ visited most of ’em on a regular schedule, stoppin’ 
at Appollairnis Spring, Soda ‘Crick,’ Iron Spring, Supphur Spring, 
Magnesium ‘Crick’ and so on around the Park.”’ 

‘Did the mineral water hurt them?” inquired the Thought- 
ful One. 





WAITING FOR THE BEARS TO COME 
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“No” replied the Driver. ‘They got fat on it. But finally 
the Six got so mineralized that they required something stronger 
and they decided to spend a week on Alum ‘Crick,’ where the 
alum is as strong as acid. Well, you know how puckery alum is?”’ 


“It has pronounced astringent qualities’’ interposed the 
Doctor. 


“Exactly. Astringent qualities—that’s the word” continued 
the Driver. ‘Well, I hope I may die if those six big grizzlies had 
been drinking more than four hours before they shriveled up 
til they was no bigger ’an wood-chucks. Yes sir, to this day I 
hate to think of it. Then a Trooper came along and stopped 
the sucides by gathering ’em up, putting ’em in a sack and 
carrying ‘em to the soldiers’ station. And that was the end of 
the “Gallopin’ Six’.”’ | 

“Did they die—yes?’’ asked the English Traveler. 

“Well they micuT of died’’ said the Driver. ‘But the 
soldiers turned them grizzly bears loose on their kitchen floor 
that night and the house cat killed ’em. Yes sir, killed ’em like 
Gate: 


Silence, golden silence, reigned supreme. 


“Look, there’s a geyser’’ exclaimed the Teacher and the 
‘Galloping Six’’ were forgotten. 





BEARS ARE SEEN EVERY EVENING 
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“SWAN LAKE CAMP’’—ONE OF THE EIGHT PERMANENT STATIONS 


What a Great Newspaper Says About the ‘‘Wylie-Way”’ 


William E. Curtis in the Chicago Record-Herald, 
August 21, 1909 


“The most popular form of outdoor life in the Park seems 
to be found in the Wylie Permanent Camps, which are situated 
—six of them—near the greatest places of interest and are 
conducted upon an elaborate plan. They are villages of large 
tents with canvas dining-rooms, sitting-room and all of the 
equipment of a hotel. The Wylie Company has an outfit of 
ninety-five stages and three hundred horses to handle its own 
passengers, meets them at the railway stations and conducts 
them through the Park precisely like the other transportation 
companies.”’ 


What a Great Magazine Says About the ‘‘Wylie-Way’”’ 
Glen Egbert in Pacific Monthly, July, roos. 


“The two popular ways of making a park trip are by 
Concord coaches stopping each night at the hotels or by going 
with the Wylie Permanent Camping Company, stopping at 
their permanent camps each night. The second way is less 
formal and very enjoyable, for to the pleasure of the coaching 
trip and the magnificent panorama to be seen each day, one has 
the added enjoyment of camping out with every convenience 
necessary to comfort or pleasure.” 
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What the Late Dr. Nicholas Senn, Eminent Surgeon, 
Said About Vacations in the Yellowstone 


“The man who toils with his brain in the bank, the pulpit, 
the courtroom, the library, the great mercantile establishments, 
and last, but not least, at the bed-side of the sick or in the 
operating room, is the one above all others in need of an occa- 
sional rest, change of mental activity and surroundings. Men 
who ignore Nature’s warnings and appeals for rest, sooner or 
later are made to pay dearly for their neglect, and only too 
often mend their ways when it is too late. * * * Let me 
urge upon all those in need of mental rest to abstain from the 
worry and care of travel to foreign countries and select one 
from the hundreds of the most attractive places within the 
limits of our own country in which to spend their much needed 
and well-earned vacations. Plain food, plenty of out-door 
physical exercise and congenial mental occupation will accom- 
plish more than medicines in resting the brain and in restoring 
its functions to normal. The dry, cool, bracing air of a high 
altitude is particularly well adapted in the treatment of func- 
tional nervous disorders. One of the most desirable places for 
this class of patients is unquestionably the Yellowstone Park. 
No valley within its limits has an elevation of less than 6,000 
feet, while many of the mountain peaks within and adjacent to 
the Park rise from 10,000 to 14,000 feet above the level of 
the sea.”-—From our National Recreation Parks, by permission 
of W. B. Conkey Co., Pubs. 
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LOOKING DOWN 





THE GRAND CANON AND THE GEYSERS 


(Epitor’s Note: The descriptions in this article are taken verbatim, 
by permission, from the diary of N. P. Langford, who was a leading mem- 
ber of the exploring expedition of 1870. His diary entries were made by 
candle-light at the close of each day’s journey.) 


The written descriptions by the early explorers in the Yellow- 
stone seldom have been equaled and never surpassed by subse- 
quent writers, although the Park has attracted thousands of 
brilliant men—scientists, litterateurs, clergymen, lecturers and 
world travelers from every civilized country. Nevertheless, the 
early report of Lieut. Doane to the Government and the diary 
of Nathaniel P. Langford abound in descriptive gems that do 
not elsewhere find a peer. These men were members of the 
Washburn-Langford expedition of 1870 which first made known 
to the country at large the scope and importance of the phe- 
nomena in this “‘ Wonderland”’ of the Rockies. 

When this expedition entered what is now the Yellowstone, 
it was an unbroken mountain wilderness—a ferra incognita. 
With no charts to guide them or no roads or even trails to follow, 
their days and nights were filled with hardship and peril. Hos- 
tile Indians menaced capture or destruction at some unguarded 
moment. When they finally reached the Grand Cafion and the 
Geyser Basins, their descriptions of what they beheld were 
written under the spell of an enthusiasm that comes only to 
those who have endured much and suffered much before they 
eatcry.. Excelsior. 7 

Hon. N. P. Langford, whose inimitable descriptions follow, 
may well be called the ‘‘Father of the Yellowstone Park.’’ His 
early acquaintance with the Upper Yellowstone country, his part 
in the first expedition, his patriotic zeal in behalf of setting 
aside the region as a ‘‘Park,’’ and an unrequited service of five 
years as its first superintendent, seem eminently sufficient to 
establish his paternal title without detracting a whit from the 
memory of his contemporaries in the movement. 

On August 31 the members of the expedition first beheld 
the Cafion of the Yellowstone. That night Langford wrote in 
his diary this beautiful description: 


“T almost despair of giving to those who on our return home 
will listen to the recital of our adventures, the faintest concep- 
tion of it. The immense cafion or gorge of rocks through which 
the river descends, perhaps more than the falls, is calculated to 
fill the observer with feelings of mingled awe and terror. Com- 
mencing above the upper fall, it attains a depth of 200 feet 
where it takes its plunge, and in the distance of half a mile 
from that point to the verge of the lower fall, it rapidly descends 
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with the river between walls of rock nearly 600 feet in vertical 
height, to which 320 feet are added by the fall. Below this the 
wall lines marked by the descent of the river grow in height 
with incredible distinctness, until they are probably 2,000 
feet above the water. At all points where we approached the 
edge of the cafion the river was descending with fearful momen- 
tum through it and the rapids and foam from the dizzy summit 
of the rock overhanging the lower fall were so terrible to behold 
that none of our company could venture the experiment in any 
other manner than by lying prone upon the rock, to gaze into 
its awful depths, depths so amazing that the sound of the rapids 
in their course over immense boulders, and lashing in fury the 
base of the rocks on which we were lying, could not be heard. 
The stillness is horrible, and the solemn grandeur of the scene 
surpasses conception. You feel the absence of sound—the 
oppression of absolute si- 
lence. Down, down, down, 
you see the river attenu- 
ated to a thread. If you 
could only hear that gurg- 
ling river, lashing with 
puny strength the massive 
walls that imprison it and 
hold it in their dismal 
shadow, if you could but 
see a living thing in the 
depth beneath you, if a 
bird would but fly past 
you, if the wind would 
move an object in that 
awful chasm, to break fora 
moment the solemn silence 
which reigns there, it would 
relieve that tension of the 
nerves which the scene has 
excited, and with a grateful 
heart you would thank 
God that he had permitted 
you to gaze unharmed 
upon this majestic display 
of his handiwork. But as it 
is, the spirit of man sympa- 
thizes with the deep gloom 
of the scene, and the brain 
reels as you gaze into this 
THE GREAT FALLS AND THE RIVER profound, solemn solitude. 
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“The two great falls of the Yellowstone form a fitting com- 
pletion to this stupendous climax of wonders. They impart 
life, power, light and majesty to an assemblage of elements 
which without them would be the most gloomy and horrible 
solitude in Nature. Their eternal anthem, echoing from cajfion, 
mountain, rock and woodland, thrills you with delight, and you 
gaze with rapture at the iris-crowned curtains of fleecy foam as 
they plunge into gulfs enveloped in mist and spray. The still- 
ness which held your senses spellbound, as you peered into the 
depths of the cafion below, is now broken by the uproar of 
waters; the terror it inspired is superseded by admiration and 
astonishment, and the scene, late so painful from its silence 
and gloom, is now animate with joy and revelry. 

“Mr. Hedges and I sat on a table-rock opposite the upper 


fall as long as our limited time would permit; and as we reluc- 
tantly left it and climbed 


to the top, I expressed my 
regret at leaving so fasci- 
nating a spot, quoting the 
familiar line: 


‘A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever an 


“Mr. Hedges asked me 
who was the author of the 
line, but I could not tell. 
I will look it up on my 
return. 

“Yes! This stupendous 
display of Nature’s handi- 
work will be to me a joy 
forever! It lingers in my 
memory like the faintly de- 
fined outlines of a dream. 
I can scarcely realize that 
in the unbroken solitude 
of this majestic range of 
rocks, away from civiliza- 
tion and almost inaccessi- 
ble to human approach, the 
Almighty has placed so 
many of the most wonder- 
ful and magnificent objects 
of His creation, and that I 
am to be one of the few 
first to bring them to the CASTLE GEYSER PLAYING 
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THE TEAKETTLE GEYSER—A WATCHED POT THAT ALWAYS BOILS 


notice of the world! Truly has it been said that we live to 
learn how little may be known, and of what we see, how much 
surpasses comprehension.” 

This is a splendid impressionistic description, written by a 
man who had just beheld one of the wonders of the world hid- 
den away in a rock-bound primeval forest. The forty years 
that have elapsed since Langford wrote this description have 
wrought no change in the cafion, but they have conquered its 
‘almost inaccessibility.’’ Transcontinental railways now call at 
the very doors of the Park, joining hands with a system of park 
coach roads that take the traveler in comfort and safety to the 
very rim of the cafion. 

It was nineteen days after leaving the cafion that the intrepid 
little band of explorers stumbled upon what is now called the 
Upper Geyser Basin and saw their first geyser. (General Wash- 
burn, struck by the regular eruptive period of one, christened 
it “Old Faithful’’—and it is now known by that name all over 
the world. Mr. Langford’s description of the ‘“Giantess”’ has 
never been surpassed: 

“Ascending a gentle slope for a distance of sixty yards, we 
came to a sink or well of an irregular oval shape—fifteen by 
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twenty feet across, into which we could see to the depth of fifty 
feet or more, but could discover no water, although we could 
distinctly hear it gurgling and boiling at a fearful rate far down 
this vertical cavern. Suddenly it commenced spluttering and 
rising with incredible rapidity, causing a general stampede 
among our company, who all moved around to the windward 
side of the geyser. When the water had risen within about 
twenty-five feet of the surface, it became stationary, and we 
returned to look down upon the foaming water, which occasion- 
ally omitted hot jets nearly to the mouth of the orifice. As it 
tired of this sport the water began to ascend at the rate of five 
feet a second and when near the top it was expelled with terrific 
momentum, the full size of the immense aperture, to a height 
of sixty feet. The column remained at this height for the space 
of about a minute, when from the apex of this vast aquous 
mass five lesser jets or round columns of water, varying in size 
from six to fifteen inches in diameter, shot up into the atmos- 
phere to the amazing height of two hundred and fifty feet. This 
was without exception the most magnificent phenomenon I 
ever beheld. We were standing on the side of the geyser exposed 
to the sun whose sparkling rays filled the ponderous column 
with what appeared to be the clippings of a thousand rainbows. 
These prismatic illusions disappeared only to be succeeded by 
myriads of others which continually fluttered and sparkled 
through the spray during the twenty minutes the eruption 
lasted. These lesser jets, thrown so much higher than the main 


























JUPITER TERRACE, MAMMOTH HOT SPRINGS 
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A DINING-HALL TENT 


column and shooting through it, doubtless proceed from auxiliary 
pipes leading into the principal orifice near the bottom, where 
the explosive force is greater. The minute globules into which 
the spent column was diffused when falling sparkled like a 
shower of diamonds, and around every shadow produced by 
the column of steam hiding the sun was the halo so often repre- 
sented in paintings as encircling the head of the Savior. We 
unhesitatingly agreed that this was the greatest wonder of our 
TED 


A TEACHER WRITES 


It was my good fortune to make a trip thru the Yellowstone Park 
during the season of 1909 under the auspices of the Wylie Permanent 
Camping Company. I went into the Park entirely alone, but I 


desire to testify to the high class of patronage which the Wylies 
command—also the comfortable accommodations and _ courteous 
treatment everywhere accorded the travelers. 
(Signed) SusAN M. Moore, Dean of Women, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
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“THE WYLIE=WAY”’ 
What the Wylie Permanent Camps Offer the Teacher 


One of our teacher tourists, lady principal of Taylor School, 
Cambridge, Mass., recently wrote us as follows: ‘‘When upon 
a trip to Alaska last summer, five of us ladies met some delight- 
ful people from Kansas City. When they knew that we were 
to return by way of Yellowstone Park, they suggested the 
Wylie Camps, which we had never heard of. One gentleman 
said that he had been that way three times and ‘wouldn’t go 
any Other way.’ We found everything just as they said and now 
we too, having realized it, say ‘we wouldn’t go any other way.’ 
It is perfect camping and one sees much more that way at less 
expense than any other.” 

To the teacher, brain fatigued by the exacting and arduous 
duties of the school- 
room, who is planning 
a season of recreative 
travel, the ‘‘ Wylie- 
Way” in Yellowstone 
will prove a real bene- 
faction, Each day 
spent in the Park 
will witness a review 
of the grandest of 














INTERIOR TWO-ROOM 
SLEEPING TENT 


natural scenery and 
the cool nights and 
pine-laden air will 
bring that restful sleep 
that is native only to 
the mountains. : 

Hundreds of teach- 
ers, alone or in small 
parties, annually 
visit our permanent camps. There are eight of them—six night 
stations and two lunch stations—each located at or near a 
center of scenic interest. The regular tour requires six days 
and may be taken either from the North Park Gateway at 
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A ROW OF ONE-ROOM SLEEPING TENTS 


Gardiner, Mont., or trom the West Park Gateway at Yellow- 
stone, Mont. The former gateway is reached via the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad and connections, and the latter gateway via 
the Oregon Short Line Railroad and connections. The Wylie 
Company operates daily from both these gateways and the tours 
are identical in cost and scenic scope. The regular six-day tour 
is leisurely taken, providing for two nights and parts of three 
days in the famous Upper Geyser Basin and one night and almost 
an entire day at the Grand Cafion—the two most important 
places of interest. A great many teachers prefer to extend 
their tour to ten days or longer and they can remain overtime 
at small cost. The regular six days’ tour, however, compre- 
hends a thorough tour of the Park. 

The tents are of three uniform sizes—four-room compart- 
ment tents, two-room tents and single-room tents. The popular 
compartment style is illustrated on page 23 —The compartment 
tents contain four private rooms—two on each side of a six-foot 
hallway. The two-room tents, given over to families if practic- 
able, and the single tents with one bed are cozy and spacious. 
All of the tents are equipped with wood heaters in which the 
‘“camp boys’”’ build fires when the mornings and evenings are 
cool. All of the tents are floored and the tent furnishings, 
while simple, afford all necessary comfort. The mattresses and 
springs are of the quality used by first-class hotels, and are 
appointed with best cotton and woolen blankets and comforts. 

Not the least contributing cause to the enjoyment of the 
‘“Wylie-Way”’ is the personnel of the Wylie employees. Each 
camp is under the direction of a matron whose special duty it is 
to look after the comfort of ladies traveling without escort. 
These women are assisted by corps of efficient young ladies, 
drawn largely from private homes, whose service is at once 
painstaking and unobtrusive. The stage drivers and guides are 
men of intelligence and good breeding, uniformly good horse- 
men. A former tourist from Metropolis, Ill., writes, ‘‘ During 
the summer of 1908 it was my good fortune to take a trip 
through Yellowstone Park with the Wylie Permanent Camping 
Company and it is a pleasure for me to recommend them to 
any who contemplate making the trip. There were no gentle- 
men in our immediate party and the kind and courteous treat- 
ment received from the Wylie Company, their guides and other 
employees, deserves special recognition.”’ 








WOMEN APPRECIATE COURTESY 

At each Wylie Camp a matron looks after the comfort and conven. 
ience of ladies. These gentle-women, and their corps of young lady 
assistants, serve the guests courteously and intelligently. 
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WHO’S WHO WITH “WYLIE” 


The “‘Wylie-Way” in Yellowstone was established in 1883. 
The company now entertains thousands of guests annually and 
it is obviously impossible to list more than a few of the hundreds 
of prominent educators and professional teachers who have 
visited the Wylie camps. The following names are taken from 
our 1909 register: 

Edwin G. Cooley, former Superintendent of Schools, Chicago; 
Professor Milton S. Terry, Northwestern University; Kate E. 
Driscoll, Junior State Normal, Valentine, Neb.; Susan M. Moore, 
Dean of Women, West Virginia University; J. W. Olsen, 
Ex-Superintendent Public Instruction of Minnesota; Professor 
J. L. Van Ornum, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, President Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, Amherst, Mass.; Arthur H. Chamberlain, National 
Treasurer N. E. A., Pasadena, Cal.; Principal O. P. Voorhes, 
Cincinnati, O.; Principal Ella R. Avery, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Principal Nora A. Matthews, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Professor 
W. F. Webster, East High School, Minneapolis, Minn.; Profes- 
sor Wm. Promberger, Milwaukee, Wis.; Carrie B. Parker, Instruc- 
tor I. S. N., Cedar Falls, Iowa; Superintendent of Schools 
E. E. Ferguson, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; Principal E. E. Cole, 
Chicago, Ill.; Charles W. Roadman, Principal Hawthorne 
School, Waterloo, Iowa; Professor Erastus Test, Purdue Uni- 
versity; M. Louise Converse, Librarian State Normal School, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; Professor G. E. Bretnall, Monmouth, III. 











A TYPICAL FOUR-ROOM COMPARTMENT TENT 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


Entrances—It is now possible to go directly to the North 
and West Gateways of the Park by rail. The north entrance is 
at Gardiner, Mont., reached by a branch line of the Northern 
Pacific Railway from Livingston, Mont. Livingston is on the 
main line of the Northern Pacific’s transcontinental system. The 
west entrance is at Yellowstone, Mont., reached by a branch line 
of the Oregon Short Line Railroad from Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
The Oregon Short Line maintains daily summer service from 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Ogden, Utah, Pocatello, Idaho, and Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, to the west entrance at Yellowstone, Mont. 


Railroad Rates—A round trip to the Park and return, 
with stop-overs at intermediate resorts, is advisable, if one 
does not desire to go to the Pacific Coast. Round-trip sum- 
mer fares from points in the Mississippi Valley to Yellow- 
stone are very low (1909 rates were $30.00 round trip from 
Kansas City and St. Paul, $44.00 from Chicago, with propor- 
tionate rates from other points). Such rates apply to either 
gateway and are good for unlimited stop-overs at Colorado 
points, etc., within the going and final transit limit of the ticket. 
Tourists who are en route to or from the Pacific Coast can make 
the Yellowstone as a side trip from Livingston or Salt Lake City. 
Round-trip railroad fare, Livingston to Gardiner, $3.30; round- 
trip fare, Salt Lake City to Yellowstone, $8.75. 


Wylie Rates—The Wylie Park tickets include every neces- 
sary expense—160 miles of stage transportation, meals, lodging, 
and guide service. Cost of regular six-day tour from North or 
West Gateway, $40.00; children under ten, half-fare. Five-day 
trip from west entrance, $35.00. Overtime on regular tickets, 
$3.00 per day. These rates are absolutely all-inclusive. 

Wylie Ticket Offices at Gardiner, Mont.,: Livingston, 


Mont., Yellowstone, Mont., Salt Lake City, Utah, and Agencies 
in principal cities. 


The Wylie Company invites correspondence from all teachers 
and others who are planning to tour Yellowstone. The 1910 Wylie 
folder contains detailed information and maps which will assist you. 
Write for it. 


Wylie Permanent Camping Company 


Livingston, Mont., Sept. 15th—June 14th. 
Gardiner, Mont., June 14th—Sept. 15th. 


If you have friends who are interested in Yellowstone we shall be 
glad to send them our ‘‘Teacher’s Magazine’”’ or our folder. 














